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EVERYBODY  SING 


For  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth 


FOLLIOTT    S. PlERPONT 
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1 .  For     the beau  -  ty  of     the     earth,  For       tho  beau  -  ty  of      the     skies, 

2 .  For     the beau  -  ty  of     each   hour^  Of         the  day     and  of      the    ni^ht, 

3  .  For      thr joy      of  hu  .  man    love,  Broth -er,  sis  -  ter,  par  -   ent,  child, 
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For        the love  which  from   our  birth       O  -  ver    ai  1       a  -    round    us     lies, 

Hill         and vale      and      tree     and   flow'r,    Sun  ard  moon    and    stars      of      li^nt, 

Friends  on earth  and  friends    a   -   bove,      For    all      g-en  -  tic   thoughts  and  mild, 
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Lord      of all  .  to       Thee     we      raise      This    our    hymn  of    grate  -    ful    praise 
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For  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth  was  published  in  1864  in  the  second 
edition  of  Shipley's  Lyra  Eucharistica.  The  author  of  the  hymn, 
born  at   Bath,  England,  in  1835,  was  a  well-known  writer  of 

hymns. 

MEMORIZE  ALL  THREE  STANZAS  TO  SING  WITH  THE 

ORCHESTRA  AT  YOUR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
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CHILDREN'S  CONCERT  PROGRAM 


OVERTURE 

La  Paix  from  "Royal  Fireworks  Music5 

SONG:  For  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth 

Children  sing  three  stanzas. 

Suite  —  "The  Birds"  (Gli  Uccelli) 
Prelude  (Preludio) 
The  Nightingale  (L'Usignuolo) 
The  Hen  (La  Gallina) 

Suite  —  "Louisiana  Story" 

Chorale 

SONG:  Oh!  Susanna 

Children's  instrumental  group  plays 

first  stanza  and  refrain 

Children  sing  two  stanzas  with  refrain 


Mozart 

Handel 

Conrad  Kocher 

Respighi 

Thomson 
Stephen  Foster 


Suite  No.  2  for  Small  Orchestra  Stravinsky 

Marche 
Valse 
Polka 
Galop 


Demonstration  of  Instruments 
Surprise  Numbers  to  be  announced  at  the  concert 
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OVERTURE 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  (1756  -  1791) 

Your  symphony  concert  will  begin  with  an  Overture  by  Mozart.  The 
director  of  the  orchestra  will  announce  the  name  of  the  Overture,  and 
tell  you  something  about  it.  As  you  may  know,  the  word  "overture" 
is  related  to  the  French  verb  "ouvrir"  which  means  "to  open/'  The 
overture  is  generally  described  as  an  opening  number  or  introduction 
to  an  opera,  oratorio  or  similar  work.  It  is  an  instrumental  piece  played 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  audience  in  a  certain  "mood"  to  pre- 
pare them  for  what  follows.  It  often  includes  melodies  from  the  opera 
itself.  Mozart's  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro"  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  music  in  a  happy,  light-hearted  mood,  suggesting  that 
intrigue  and  comic  happenings  are  to  take  place. 
Listen  to:  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro"  in  the  Bowmar 
Orchestral  Library  Album  entitled  OVERTURES  -  BOL  #76. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  overtures.  For  instance,  in  the  early 
1600's  the  overture  was  just  a  brief  flourish  of  trumpets.  The  Italians 
felt  it  was  necessary  to  start  an  overture  with  a  loud  quick  movement 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  usually  noisy  audience,  and  make  them 
quiet  down.  Wagner  invented  themes  (leitmotivs)  to  represent  the 
characters  in  his  operas,  and  these  were  included  in  his  overtures. 
In  contrast,  some  overtures  were  merely  a  medley  of  tunes.  The  French 
overture  developed  into  a  collection  of  short  dances,  later  known  as 
a  Suite.  During  the  nineteenth  century  overtures  were  written  to  be 
performed  as  independent  concert  pieces.  Some  contemporary  opera 
composers  do  not  think  an  overture  is  necessary  at  all. 

About  the  Composer 

You  have  probably  read  stories  and  seen  pictures  of  young 
Wolfgang  Mozart  and  his  sister,  Nannerl.  The  children  travelled 
hundreds  of  miles  by  stagecoach,  playing  concerts  for  kings  and 
queens  in  many  European  countries.  Everywhere  Wolfgang  astonished 
his  audiences  by  improvising  and  making  up  pieces  on  the  harpsi- 
chord or  any  other  instrument  at  lightning  speed.  Years  later  when 
Mozart  had  become  a  composer  of  operas  he  had  occasion  to  demon- 
strate his  genius  at  getting  things  done  in  a  hurry.  His  opera,  Don 
Giovanni,  was  to  be  performed  in  Prague  and  the  day  before  its 
opening  there  was  no  overture.  The  director,  upset  at  Mozart's 
procrastination,  found  him  enjoying  himself  at  a  game  of  billiards. 
Not  at  all  concerned,  Mozart  went  home  and  asked  his  wife,  Con- 
stance, to  prepare  a  big  pot  of  coffee.  He  worked  all  night,  but  the 
next  day  the  score  was  complete.  It  was  rushed  to  the  opera  house, 
and  the  orchestra  had  to  play  it  at  sight  without  a  rehearsal. 

Learn  more  about  Mozart  by  reading  books  and  seeing  film- 
strips.  You  might  begin  with  the  S  V  E  color  filmstrip  "Mozart  Plays 
for  the  King  and  Queen"  from  the  series,  Musical  Adventures.  Then 
see  the  Jam  Handy  color  filmstrip  "Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart"  from 
the  series,  Great  Composers  and  Their  Music.  Two  interesting  books 
are  Mozart  by  Peggy  Woodford  (Walck)  and  Mozart  by  Reba  Mirsky 
(Follett).  Addresses  for  books  and  filmstrips  will  be  found  in  "Tips 
to  Teachers"  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Symphony,  P.  O.  Box 
28026,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611. 


LAPAIX  from 

"ROYAL  FIREWORKS  MUSIC" 

George  Frideric  Handel  (1685  -  1759) 

You  may  recall  from  last  year's  Symphony  Stories  that  Handel  wrote 
the  "Royal  Fireworks  Music"  at  the  request  of  King  George  II  of 
England.  It  was  1749  and  a  long  European  war  had  just  ended.  To 
celebrate  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  the  King  planned  to  have  a 
spectacular  display  of  fireworks  in  London's  famous  Green  Park. 
When  Handel  realized  that  his  music  would  be  played  outdoors  he 
knew  it  would  have  to  be  loud,  so  his  score  called  for  40  trumpets, 
20  horns,  16  oboes,  16  bassoons,  a  contra  bassoon,  a  serpent,  8  pairs 
of  kettledrums,  12  side  drums,  flutes,  fifes,  and  a  complete  string 
section.  To  add  more  noise  18  cannons  were  placed  under  the 
musicians'  gallery.  They  were  to  fire  single  shots  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  performance.  But  Handel's  elaborate  planning  was 
all  in  vain. 

On  the  opening  night  only  the  Overture  was  played.  Fire  broke 
out  and  the  flimsy  stage  set  which  had  been  built  to  mount  the  fire- 
works went  up  in  flames.  All  the  people,  including  Handel's  musi- 
cians, rushed  to  the  gates  and  fled  in  terror. 

La  Paix  (The  Peace)  is  one  of  the  five  short  movements  intended 
to  follow  the  rather  long  and  pompous  Overture.  It  is  the  softest,  most 
tranquil  number  in  the  entire  "Fireworks  Music."  The  opening 
melody,  played  by  muted  strings  and  woodwinds,  sounds  like  a  lullaby. 

The  piece  is  written  in  the  style  of  a  Siciliano  -  a  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  dance  in  a  flowing  6/8  or  12/8  meter.  Notice  the 
characteristic  dotted-note  pattern  which  appears  frequently.  After 
you  have  listened  to  the  recording  a  number  of  times,  play  the  Per- 
cussion Score  on  the  outside  back  cover  of  Symphony  Stories. 

About  the  Composer 

George  Frideric  Handel  was  born  in  Halle,  Germany,  in  1685,  the 
same  year  in  which  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  born.  As  he  grew  up 
he  loved  music  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  George's 
father,  who  was  a  surgeon  for  the  Duke's  Court,  not  far  from  Halle, 
was  determined  that  his  son  should  not  become  a  musician.  He  was 
to  be  a  lawyer,  and  therefore  was  not  allowed  to  play  an  instrument 
or  to  waste  his  time  on  music  lessons.  However,  when  the  Duke 
heard  the  boy  playing  on  the  organ  in  his  Chapel  he  realized  that 
George  had  great  talent.  He  ordered  his  father  to  see  that  the  child 
be  given  a  fine  music  education. 

When  George  Handel  grew  up  he  became  a  celebrated  composer 
and  he  was  also  a  wonderful  organist.  He  went  to  England  to  live, 
and  was  so  popular  with  the  London  public  that  he  was  a  guest  of 
honor  everywhere.  Learn  more  about  Handel  by  reading  the  books 
and  seeing  the  filmstrips  listed  in  Tips  to  Teachers,  published  by  the 
North  Carolina  Symphony,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


"THE  BIRDS"  [GLI  UCCELLI] 

Prelude  (Preludio) 

The  Nightingale  (L'Usignuolo) 

The  Hen  (La  Gallina) 

Ottorino  Respighi  (1879  -  1936) 

"The  Birds"  (Gli  Uccelli)  by  the  Italian  composer,  Ottorino  Respighi, 
is  a  Suite  for  Small  Orchestra  written  in  1928.  It  is  based  on  music  of 
old  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century:  Jean-Philippe  Rameau,  Ber- 
nardo Pasquini,  Jacques  de  Gallot,  and  an  anonymous  English  com- 
poser. There  are  five  movements,  including  a  Prelude.  The  four 
movements  which  follow  the  Prelude  are  named  for  birds:  "The 
Dove"  (La  Colomba);  "The  Hen"  (La  Gallina);  "The  Nightingale" 
(L'Usignuolo);  and  "The  Cuckoo"  (7/  Cucu). 

At  your  children's  concert  the  North  Carolina  Little  Symphony 
will  play  three  numbers  from  "The  Birds"  Suite. 

I.  Prelude  (Preludio) 

Respighi's  Prelude  is  based  on  the  music  of  Bernardo  Pasquini,  a 
famous  organist  and  composer  of  operas,  oratorios,  and  harpsi- 
chord pieces.  Pasquini  was  born  in  Tuscany,  December  8, 1637  and 
died  in  Rome  on  November  22,  1710. 

The  Prelude  is  a  happy  piece  in  a  moderately  fast  march  rhythm,  4/4 
meter.  The  opening  theme  is  played  by  flute,  oboe,  clarinets  and 
violins: 


m 


Allegro  moderato  J 


As  you  listen  a  number  of  times  to  the  recording, 
you  will  probably  discover  that  there  are  three 
different  sections  which  might  be  charted  like 
this:  A  (4/4  meter)  -  B  (3/4  meter),  introducing 
themes  of  the  hen  and  the  cuckoo  -  C  (3/8 
meter),  introducing  bird  trills  in  a  stately  dance 
-  Interlude  (4/4  meter)  a  bridge  to  A  -  A  (4/4 
meter)  same  as  the  first  A  section  concluding  with 
a  retard. 

You  will  find  that  the  Prelude  offers  wonderful 
possibilities  for  creative  movement.  There  are 
changes  in  mood,  meter,  dynamics  and  style  to 
express  in  your  dancing. 


II.  The  Nightingale  (L'Usignuolo) 

The  melody  of  The  Nightingale  came  from  an  anonymous  composer 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  suggests  a  quiet  garden  with  a  dream- 
like bird  song.  The  flute  plays  the  nightingale's  song: 


What  sort  of  movement  could  you  create  to  this  music? 

III.  The  Hen  (La  Gallina) 

This  movement  opens  with  the  unmistakable  sound  of  a  cackling 
hen.  Respighi  uses  staccato  notes  played  on  the  violin  and  oboe, 
followed  by  more  staccato  notes  on  the  bassoons,  viola  and  cello, 
to  imitate  the  hen. 


All?  vivace  J  -  iz« 

Arco  saltato 
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The  idea  for  Respighi's  hen  came  from  the  French  composer,  Jean- 
Philippe  Rameau,  an  organist  and  harpsichord  player.  When  Rameau 
was  only  seven  years  old  he  could  read  any  piece  of  harpsichord 
music  given  him  to  play.  Later  he  became  an  organist  in  a  number 
of  French  towns,  finally  ending  up  in  Paris,  where  he  was  a  success- 
ful and  fashionable  harpsichord  teacher.  He  also  wrote  operas  and 
ballets.  Louis  XV  honored  Rameau  by  giving  him  an  appointment 
at  court  and  a  pension.  Rameau  was  born  in  Dijon  in  1683  and  died 
in  Paris  in  1764. 


About  the  Composer 

Ottorino  Respighi  is  often  referred  to  as  Italy's  most  famous  mod- 
ern composer.  He  was  born  in  Bologna  on  July  9,  1879.  He  came  from 
a  musical  family.  His  father  taught  piano  and  gave  his  son  lessons. 
Ottorino's  grandfather  was  a  violinist  and  organist  in  a  Bologna  church. 
For  eight  years  the  young  Respighi  studied  violin  at  the  Liceo  Musicale 
of  Bologna.  Later  he  went  to  Russia  where  he  played  viola  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  Opera  House,  and  studied  orchestration  with  the  great 
teacher,  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  After  two  years  in  Berlin,  where  he  studied 
composition  with  Max  Bruch,  he  returned  to  Italy  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  composition  at  the  St.  Cecilia  Academy  in  Rome.  In  1923  he 
was  made  director  of  the  Academy. 

Respighi  visited  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  1925.  He 
appeared  as  pianist  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and 
also  played  with  other  major  American  orchestras.  When  his  opera, 
The  Sunken  Bell,  was  produced  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1928 
Respighi  came  back  to  New  York  for  the  premiere. 

In  1936  when  Respighi  died,  he  was  given  an  impressive  funeral, 
attended  by  the  King,  Premier  Mussolini,  and  many  prominent 
musicians. 

You  will  find  two  of  Respighi's  most  famous  works  on  the  same 
recording  with  The  Birds.  They  are  Fountains  of  Rome  and  Pines  of 
Rome. 
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STRINGS  WOODWINDS 

6  first  violins  2  flutes  (1  piccolo) 

5  second  violins  2  oboes 

4  violas  .  2  clarinets 

4  cellos  2  bassoons 

2  double  basses 

1  harp  (or  celesta) 
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VIOLONCELLO 


BRASSES 

2  trumpets 

2  French  horns 

2  trombones 


PERCUSSION 

2  player  (tympani,  various  percussion  instruments) 


SUITE  from  "LOUISIANA  STORY" 

Chorale 

Virgil  Thomson  (1896  -  ) 


Chorale  is  from  a  concert  Suite  prepared  by  the  composer  Virgil 
Thomson  from  his  musical  score  for  the  motion  picture,  "Louisiana 
Story."  The  story  of  the  film,  written  by  Robert  Flaherty,  is  described 
by  him  as  a  semi-documentary.  The  scene  is  in  southwestern  Louisi- 
ana, the  bayou  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  film 
centers  around  the  reactions  of  the  French-speaking  Acadians  ('Ca- 
juns'),  who  inhabit  this  watery  land,  to  industrialization  and  the  drill- 
ing of  oil  wells.  It  also  pictures  the  adventures  of  a  little  boy  with  his 
pet  raccoon.  Chorale,  the  second  of  the  four  sections  of  the  Suite, 
describes  the  boy  playing  with  his  raccoon  in  the  top  of  a  tree  and 
sighting  the  arrival  of  a  drill  barge. 

The  music  is  composed  of  three  different  themes  and  a  coda: 
A     A     B     A     C     A     B     Coda 

The  main  theme  (A)  written  below  is  an  old  'Cajun'  folk  tune.  It  is 
a  leisurely  sort  of  "walking"  rhythm,  easy  to  whistle  or  sing.  You  can 
also  play  it  on  bells  or  on  a  small  wind  instrument. 
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In  contrast  to  the  main  theme  (A),  you  will  hear  a  hymn-like  section 
(B)  composed  of  block-like  chords  in  chorale  style: 


The  third  theme  (C)  isa  jaunty,  quick-stepping  rather  jumpy  tune,  played 
staccato  by  the  violins  and  violas.: 


The  Chorale  from  "Louisiana  Story"  can  be  expressed  in  dance  move- 
ment and  dramatized.  Try  it  out  and  make  up  several  ways  of  doing  it. 


About  the  Composer 

In  Virgil  Thomson's  book,  "Virgil  Thomson"  (Knopf,  1966),  he 
tells  something  about  the  difficulties  he  and  Robert  Flaherty  ex- 
perienced in  the  production  of  "Louisiana  Story."  The  musical  score 
was  finished  in  1948.  Then  there  were  financial  difficulties  and  delays 
in  procuring  an  adequate  budget  from  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  subsidizers  of  the  project.  Once  the  sound  track  was  made  by 
the  Philadelphia  orchestra  players,  under  the  direction  of  Eugene 
Ormandy,  it  was  nominated  for  an  "Oscar."  But  it  failed  to  get  the 
Film  Academy  award  because  the  engineers  had  not  "sweetened 
the  line."  Virgil  Thomson  explains  that  this  is  a  trick  used  in  Holly- 
wood to  make  the  first  violin  part  stand  out  like  a  solo,  with  much 
vibrato.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  did  receive  a  Pulitzer  award,  the 
only  one  yet  given  for  a  film  score. 

Virgil  Thomson  lives  in  New  York,  but  he  travels  a  great  deal. 
He  is  recognized  not  only  as  a  composer,  but  as  one  of  America's 
greatest  music  critics.  He  has  written  several  books,  and  has  com- 
posed operas,  works  for  orchestra,  and  music  for  films.  In  addition  to 
"Louisiana  Story"  he  wrote  the  musical  score  for  The  River  and  The 
Plough  that  Broke  the  Plains. 

For  eight  years  Virgil  Thomson  lived  in  Paris  -  from  1925  to  1932. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  he  met  the  American  poet,  Gertrude 
Stein.  Her  poetry  seemed  "way  out"  to  many  people,  but  Virgil 
Thomson  liked  it  and  he  worked  with  her  on  an  opera,  Four  Saints 
in  Three  Acts.  The  opera,  with  an  all  Negro  cast,  was  produced  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 

When  Virgil  Thomson  was  a  little  boy 
he  took  piano  lessons  from  his  cousin  and 
practiced  on  an  upright  piano  which  was 
kept  in  the  family  parlor.  He  lived  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  where  his  father  was  a  post 
office  administrator.  He  was  born  in  Kan- 
sas City  on  November  25,  1896. 


SUITE  NO.  %  FOR  SMALL 
ORCHESTRA 


Marche 
Valse 
Polka 
Galop 


Igor  Stravinsky  (1882  -  1971) 

Igor  Stravinsky's  Suite  No.  2  for  Small  Orchestra  was  composed  in  1915 
in  Morges,  Switzerland.  The  Suite  includes  four  short  numbers: 
Marche,  Valse,  Polka,  and  Galop.  They  are  all  funny.  Stravinsky  was  a 
great  joker,  and  he  himself  explains  that  the  music  is  a  caricature,  not 
to  be  taken  seriously.  'The  Polka",  Stravinsky  says,  "is  a  caricature  of 
Diaghilev,  Director  of  the  Russian  Ballet.  I  see  him  as  a  circus  animal 
trainer  cracking  a  long  whip."  He  further  tells  us  that  the  reason  the 
music  is  so  simple  —  especially  the  bass  part  -  -  is  to  make  fun  of 
Diaghilev's  limited  piano  technic. 

The  Valse  was  written  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  French  composer,  Erik  Satie,  whom 
Stravinsky  admired  and  loved.  He  called 
it  a  little  Ice  cream  wagon  waltz. 

The  Marche  and  the  Galop,  which  was 
added  later,  were  composed  as  music  les- 
sons for  his  two  children,  Theodore  and 
Mika.  The  Galop  is  a  take-off  on  the  St. 
Petersburg  Folies  Bergeres. 

The  instruments  used  in  the  Suite  are:  2  flutes, 
piccolo,  oboe,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  horn  in  F, 
trumpet  in  C,  trombone,  tuba,  percussion  instru- 
ments (big  drum,  tenor  drum,  cymbals,  piano)  and 
strings. 


Marche 

The    March    is    built    on    an    ostinato.    There    are    two    melodic 
themes.  The  first  theme  is  introduced  by  the  trumpet. 
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The  second  theme  is  announced  by  the  horn. 
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II.  Valse 

The  Waltz  is  scored  for  woodwinds  and  trumpets  only.  It  is 
built  on  a  two-measure  ostinato  (repeated  figure).  The  rather 
"crazy"  melody  is  played  by  two  flutes.  There  are  two  short 
sections  with  a  Trio  in  between. 
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III.  Polka 

In  the  Polka  the  main  theme  is  played  first  by  the  trumpet,  and 
later  the  woodwinds  take  it  up.  At  the  end  all  the  instruments 
are  used  to  make  a  big  climax. 


IV.  Galop 

The  Galop  is  a  hilariously  brilliant  and  exciting  piece.  Stravinsky 
intended  it  to  be  a  parody  on  Offenbach.  The  first  theme  is 
announced  by  many  instruments  playing  together. 


About  the  Composer 

Igor  Stravinsky  was  born  in  Russia,  and  spent  his  early  life  in 
Oranienbaum.  Igor  (Eegohr)  loved  music  and  he  heard  a  great  deal 
of  it.  His  father  was  the  leading  singer  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Opera, 
and  often  took  his  son  to  rehearsals  or  let  him  hear  the  performances. 

Igor  began  to  take  piano  lessons  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  He 
loved  to  practice,  but  he  detested  his  school  studies.  However,  his 
parents  insisted  on  his  getting  a  good  education,  and  they  sent  him 
off  to  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  to  study  law.  He  really  had  no 
interest  in  becoming  a  lawyer,  but  he  completed  his  course  of  study 
in  1905.  A  year  later  Igor  and  his  cousin,  Catherine,  were  married. 
She  knew  how  much  he  loved  music,  and  encouraged  him  to  give  up 
law,  and  spend  all  his  time  learning  to  be  a  composer. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  wonderful  musical  life  and  a  happy 
marriage.  The  Stravinskys  had  four  children  —  two  boys  and  two  girls. 
Igor  was  a  devoted  father,  and  took  time  to  make  music  with  them, 
play  with  them  and  enjoy  them.  It  was  a  sad  time  when  Stravinsky  lost 
one  of  his  girls,  and  soon  afterward  his  wife  died. 

Stravinsky  was  fortunate  in  having  Rimsky-Korsakoff  as  a  teacher 
of  orchestration.  It  was  through  Rimsky-Korsakoff  that  he  met  Sergei 
Diaghilev,  Director  of  the  Russian  Ballet.  Diaghilev  gave  him  com- 
missions for  three  ballets:  The  Firebird,  Petrouchka,  and  The  Rite  of 
Spring.  His  fame  was  established  with  the  Russian  Ballet. 

After  the  Revolution  the  Stravinsky  family  lived  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  but  later  they  moved  to  the  United  States.  Stravinsky  and 
his  second  wife,  Vera,  had  a  beautiful  home  in  Hollywood  where  they 
entertained  many  distinguished  visitors.  On  his  eightieth  birthday 
Stravinsky  was  entertained  at  the  White  House.  Read  more  about 
Stravinsky.  Ask  your  librarian  to  find  books  and  pictures. 
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OH!  SUSANNA  AND  THE  GOLD  RUSH 

Stephen  Collins  Foster  (1826  -  1864) 

Oh!  Susanna  by  the  American  composer,  Stephen  Collins  Foster,  has 
been  played  and  sung  for  nearly  a  century.  It  is  loved  by  the  people 
of  our  country,  and  it  has  travelled  abroad.  Like  many  of  Stephen 
Foster's  songs  it  has  the  appeal  of  a  folk  song,  and  more  often  than 
not  is  accompanied  by  a  banjo  or  guitar. 

The  song  was  especially  popular  with  the  "forty-niners"  who 
travelled  to  California  in  covered  wagons,  hoping  to  find  gold.  In  their 
search  for  riches  the  travellers  had  many  weary  miles  to  go,  and 
months  of  hardships  to  endure.  To  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  jour- 
ney they  sang.  As  they  rolled  along  over  the  prairies  —  or  at  the 
wagon-stops  —  Oh!  Susanna,  with  its  lively  rhythm  and  comic  words, 
cheered  them  up.  Hundreds  of  people  left  Massachusetts  and  they 
liked  the  tune  so  much  they  they  made  up  a  parody  on  it.  It  began 
like  this: 

"I  come  from  Salem  City 

With  my  wash  bowl  on  my  knee, 
I'm  going  to  California 

The  gold  dust  for  to  see." 

If  you  have  a  favorite  song,  perhaps  you  would  enjoy  making  up  a 
parody  on  it.  Your  new  words  must  fit  the  rhythm  of  the  original  tune. 

About  the  Composer 

Stephen  Foster  was  born  in  Lawrenceville,  Pennsylvania,  near 
Pittsburgh,  on  July  4,  1826.  This  was  the  day  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  died.  The  boy  grew  up  around  Pittsburgh, and  wenttothe  local 
schools.  When  he  was  seventeen  Foster  wrote  his  first  published  song, 
"Open  Thy  Lattice,  Love".  In  his  short  life  he  wrote  many,  many  more, 
some  of  which  paid  him  royalties,  but  others  he  practically  gave  away. 
Stephen  Foster  was  often  compared  to  Schubert  for  his  natural  gift  of 
melody  writing. 

To  honor  Stephen  Foster  a  handsome  monument  was  erected  in 
Highland  Park,  Pittsburgh.  It  was  paid  for  by  penny  contributions  from 
children  in  the  schools.  A  most  unusual  memorial  was  set  up  by  Henry 
Ford  who  moved  the  actual  house  in  which  Stephen  Foster  was  born  to 
Greenfield  Village  in  Michigan,  where  it  stands  among  other  historic 
buildings.  Outside  of  the  house,  on  the  lawn,  there  is  a  dog  house  for 
"Old  Dog  Tray."  Try  to  find  this  song  in  the  school's  music  texts  and  sing 
about  the  composer's  pet  dog. 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  Stephen  Foster's  life,  read  Stephen 
Foster  and  His  Little  Dog  Tray  by  Opal  Wheeler  (Dutton).  Also  see  the 
filmstrip  Stephen  Collins  Foster,  No.  70  -  G  in  the  series  "Composers  of 
Many  Lands  and  Many  Times"  (Eye  Gate  House).  Your  librarian  will  have 
other  suggestions. 
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EVERYBODY  PLAY  AND  SING 
Oh!  Susanna 
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j    (   I —    come  from  Al    -     a  •    bam- a     With    my     ban  -  jo    on      my  knee, 
i.  It —  rained  all     day       the    night  I       left     The  wcath-er  was    so     dry. 
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I'm-  going  to   Loui  -  si  -    an-   8,     My      Su  -  san-na     for     to      see. 
The„     sun    so   hot      I     froze  my- self,     Su  -  san-na,  don't  you  cry. 
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Oh!     Su 


)h.      don't  you   cry      for         me, 
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For     1     come  from  AJ   -     a   -     bam-  u       with    my    ban -jo     on    my     knee 

2.  I  had  a  dream  the  other  night  when  everything  was  still, 
I  thought  T  saw  Susanna  a-coming  down  the  hill. 
The  buckwheat,  cake  was  in  her  mouth;    the  tear  was  in  her  eye. 
Says  I.  "I'm  coming  from  the  South.,  Susanna,  don't  you  cry." 
Refrain 


MEMORIZE  TWO  STANZAS  OF  THE  SONG  TO  SING  AT  YOUR 
CHILDREN'S  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

Before  the  audience  is  invited  to  stand  and  sing     "Oh!  Susanna"    with  the 
orchestra  a  selected  Instrumental  Group  from  your  schools  will  play  it  through 
once,  as  written  above.  Follow  these  instructions: 
WINDS:   Play  the  song  throughout,  observing  the  repeat,  and  including  the 

refrain.  Winds  may  include  recorders,  tonettes,  flutes,  clarinets  (in  key 

of  G),  and  other  varieties  of  small  winds.  No  brass  instruments  will  be  used. 
VIOLINS:   Play  the  song  throughout. 
BELLS:   Play  only  the   refrain.   Bells   may  include   melody  bells,  xylophones, 

marimbas,  and  resonator  or  tone  bells. 
AUTOHARPS:   Sound  two  strong  F  chords  in  strict  tempo  as  an  introduction, 

then  play  the  chords  indicated,  stressing  the  first  beat  in  each  measure. 
The  music  must  be  memorized.  No  written  scores  will  be  permitted  for  use 

at  the  concert.  WATCH  YOUR  TEACHER  DIRECTOR. 
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